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World 
Mission — 
A 
Reconciling 
Fellowship 


Men can be reconciled with oneanother only in their common reconcilia- 
tidn with God. Human community can come only as a by-product of that 
fundamental reconciliation. The unity of mankind as the family of God 
must reflect the unity of the Godhead. . . . In a day when rival ambitions of 
nations, coupled with the ability to bring the physical forces of nature into 
support of those rivalries, threaten to destroy the world, this note in the gospel 
takes on new relevance and urgency, and the unity of the church ceases to 
be merely an academic question. However, the church cannot convincingly 
speak peace and healing and unity to a warring, divided, wounded world if 
peace and unity are lacking within its own gates. It cannot proclaim that 
brotherhood may be realized fully only in Christ, when the practical brother- 
hood of Islam puts Christian pretensions to shame, when more genuine inter- 
racial equality may be found in a labor union than in a congregation in the 
same place, and when it is rent asunder by competing, name-calling, sheep- 
stealing, rival bodies, all claiming to be the church. The church may pro- 
claim that in Christ all are baptized into one body where there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, barbarian nor Scythian, slave nor free; but the world takes 
one look at the church and is incredulous. §Therefore, the apostolate of 
reconciliation can be carried forward only by a church which demonstrates 
in itself the first-fruits and foretaste of that reconciliation. Unity is a basic 
requirement for mission, and, no matter how many men and how much money 
may be expended in the endeavor, the mission is thwarted and defeated unless 
it is undertaken in unity. . . . The new order of World Mission will be a 
“‘world’’ mission to a degree never before realized, and the apostolate of 
reconciliation will be carried forward by agents who themselves demonstrate 
that the church is a reconciled body. 


—R. PIERCE BEAVER in World Mission: A Reconciling Fellow- 
ship, published in the Chicago Theological Seminary Register. 











Letters to the Editors 





Display of Bad Taste Said Limited to .1% 





Oil Man Protests 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


In reading the January 9, issue of THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, I was amazed to 
read on Page 7, under “Wilbur La Roe 
Says,” the following statement: 

“Christmas in Texas. In the unbe- 
lievable empire called Texas an artificial 
tiger in a store window is bedecked with 
a million dollars worth of jewelry, in- 
cluding a $400,000 diamond which no 
doubt some oil magnate will buy.” 

Having been a Presbyterian all of my 
life and in the oil business a great many 
years, as well as now being president of 
the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America which has in excess of 12,000 
members, I resent this very misleading 
statement. It is just such presumptions 
as this that have led to a very unfavorable 
impression in some quarters of oil men 
in general. No doubt there are people in 
the oil business who gain wide notoriety 
through ridiculous spending, but they 
would amount to only about one-tenth of 
one per cent of all those who are actively 
and busily engaged in an industry which 
is no different from any other industry in 
our great country. 

I would like to add that in the leader- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church in the 
Southwest, you will find a large percent- 
age of men actively engaged in the oil 
industry who are contributing greatly to 
the progress of our church, both financially 
and spiritually. 

I think that the time has come for oil 
men to register a vigorous protest against 
innuendoes and suppositions such as the 
one quoted above directed toward men en- 
gaged in such a vital American industry, 
and that the practice of casting sly and 
unflattering allegations in their direction 
should be halted. 

Rosert L. Woop. 
Midland, Texas. 


“Fine . . . and Constructive” 
To Tue OUTLOOK: 


I have just received from someone the 
May 3, 1954, and the March 14, 1955, issues 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK and several 
re-prints on the segregation issue. 

I am grateful for this material and I 
want to congratulate you and your staff 
on the courageous leadership which you 
are giving on this problem. I have seen 
nothing which to my mind is so fine and 
so constructive. I think possibly we will 
want to be getting some of this material 
for our students, but I will confer with 
some of our faculty who are teaching in 
the fields here that would be using such 
data. 

R. B. Montrcomery, President. 
The College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Lubbers Memorial 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


The Egbert Lubbers Memorial Chapel 
is to be added to the church under con- 
struction by the First Presbyterian Church 
in Sherman, Texas. This chapel will be 
a fitting memorial to a beloved pastor 
whose untimely death from polio cut short 
his devoted work there. 


Seating about eighty, the chapel will be 
used for smaller church meetings, and by 
the Austin College students for their meet- 
ing on Sunday evening in the School of 
Christian Living, begun by Dr. Lubbers. 

Friends who would like to contribute to 
this memorial may send their gifts to 
E. T. Fant, M. and P. Bank Bldg., Sher- 
man, Texas. 

CAROLYN C. BIDDLE. 
Sherman, Texas. 


Turn About 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


God bless James McBride Dabbs for his 
beautiful article, “The Wicked Flee” (Out- 
LooK, Nov. 14), and also his gracious reply 
to a letter by Walter F. Ford of Emporia, 
Va. (Jan. 9). 

I would just like to say that Mr. Ford 
is too presumptuous when he speaks as 
though he is representative of the South- 
ern people. I am a “Southerner,” and he 
certainly does not represent my views. 

I not only feel, I know that my attitude 
toward the Negro has been wrong. So 
has my lack of action toward righting the 
wrong situation. I thank God that some 
people have had the strength of character 
and courage to take those steps, and I am 
going to do what I can to follow their 
lead. (Hence, this letter.) 

There are people today, as there were 
in the days of Jesus, who apparently are 
satisfied with fulfilling “the letter of the 
law,” but as for myself, I shall not be 
satisfied until the “spirit of the law” is 
fulfilled. There are some, and I hope 
many, who realize that there is a big 
difference between the letter and the spirit 
of the law, including the laws of our land. 

Martua (Mrs. James M.) LESLIE. 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Jehovah’s Witnesses 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


In the Letters to the Editor column for 
December 19, you mentioned some books 
dealing with Jehovah’s Witnesses. To 
these volumes should be added one of the 
best items on the subject, The Jehovah 
Witnesses and Jesus Christ, by Bruce M. 
Metzger. 

Reprinted from Theology Today, this 
pamphlet can be had from the Theological 
Book Agency, Princeton, N. J., for fifteen 
cents, or eight copies for a dollar. 

J. CARTER Swarm, Executive Director. 
Department of the English Bible, 
National Council of Churches, 

Chicago, Ill. 


Verses for Giving 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


With deep regret I notice the absence 
of verses of Scripture on the various of- 
fering envelopes sent out by our many in- 
stitutions of the synods throughout our 
church. 

Please urge the use of scripture as ap- 
plied to giving. 

The most successful financial drive to 
raise funds in Augusta for expenses of an 
evangelistic meeting was led by a minister 
who appealed nightly by use of God’s Word 
as to why and how we should give. 

T. SHEPHERD CLARK. 


Augusta, Ga. 


Deadline Is Extended 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


On January 15, receipts for the Negro 
Work Campaign totaled $1,720,324, which 
has been divided equally between Stillman 
College and the Division of Negro Work, 
Board of Church Extension. In addition, 
Stillman has received $60,000 from the 
Foundation which made a conditional 
grant of 100,000 to the college as a part 
of the campaign. 

The $1,720,324 is some $80,000 short of 
the amount needed to qualify Stillman for 
the remainder of the large grant. In 
other words, Stillman needs about $40,- 
000 more to claim the balance from the 
Foundation. 

January 15, 1956, was the deadline for 
the gift. The good news of this moment 
is that the anonymous Atlanta Founda- 
tion has extended the time on this grant 
to January 15, 1957. It is clear now that 
it believes in Stillman College and wants 
it to get this money. Some $500,000 of 
campaign pledges are still outstanding and 
the administrative committee believes that 
much of this is in 1956 budgets of the 
churches. When as much as $80,000 of 
this is paid in, the remainder of the 
Foundation grant can be claimed at once. 
Stillman College needs that money. More- 
over her record of progress in the past 
two years indicates that she deserves it. 

Campaign Administrative Committee 
VERNON S. BROYLES R. L. PETERS 
J. McDowe.Lt RicHArps' P. D. MILLER 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Ordination 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The most efficient DCE I know protests 
that more church women are more com- 
petent than men. “Granted. Competent 
yourself, would you seek ordination?” 

“My lands, no!” 

Even our men ministers are being se- 
lectively implemented today. Under 
Christ, the Right, look for and leave im- 
plementation to the Holy Spirit and the 
diligent pastor, prior to ordination—and 
after. 

Trained women might become city pas- 
tors’ assistants, visiting and giving sacra- 
ments to shut-in women, advising with 
under-privileged mothers, counseling 
young women matrimonially minded, con- 
ducting junior congregations and commu- 
nicant classes. This is today! 

The Presbytery of Denver, after a de- 
bate, voted 30 to approve, 18 to deny. 
Denver, Colo. ARTHUR B. Cooper. 





Reader’s Forum 
Pet Peeves from 


Pulpit and Platform 
omer 


It is obviously a desire to appear mod- 
est that keeps some speakers from using 
“TI” as they talk but they fall into the 
grievous error of saying “We” when no 
one else is involved at all. 

It is far better to say “I”—unless the 
speaker is really representing a company 
of people and has the right to speak for 
them. 





This is not confined to errors made by min- 
isters but lapses of radio, TV and other speak- 
ers should also be included. Future listings 
will depend upon contributions by readers.— 
Anonymity will be preserved.—EDITORS. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except first week, January, and fourth week, August. Telephone 2-9492: 


night, 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 
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U. S. Moderator Stresses 
Challenge and Heritage 


In his Moderatorial tour of the South- 
ern church, J. McDowell Richards this 
year is making a double emphasis. He 
sees great cause for encouragement in the 
growth of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
in the past 25 years—more rapid growth 
than any other church in the National 
Council of Churches. (It is the only 
purely sectional church and it is located 
in the rapidly-growing South.) 

Dr. Richards emphasizes the 15 per 
cent increase between 1950 and 1954 and 
the continuing growth. 

“Our cities,” he says, “are growing so 
rapidly, and so many new residential and 
industrial areas are forming that there 
is no reason for denominations to compete 
for membership.” 

He had a strong word to say for comity 
agreements which keep denominations 
from competing with each other. He said 
there is less competition today than in 
earlier years, both on the mission field 
and at home. 

Dr. Richards has a hopeful word to 
say about Presbyterian union but he 
does not see any early prospect. 

“T think union will come eventually,” 
he said, “but it will probably be some 
years before it is accomplished.” 


Freedom in Danger 


The Columbia Seminary president ap- 
pears to be most concerned about some 
of the threats to fundamental freedoms 
which are being manifested throughout 
the South. He says that freedom of 
speech in this country is endangered to 
a degree “‘more than we had thought pos- 
sible.” 

“In the South today,” he says, ‘“‘we’ve 
come to the place in dealing with segrega- 
tion that men in the church, in education 
and in journalism are afraid to speak 
their convictions.” And if they do speak 
out, he says, they do so at the peril of 
their positions. 

Dr. Richards stresses the challenge to 
Presbyterians to respond to the world’s 
need today in line with their heritage. 
The sovereignty of God, he says, must be 
seen as God reigning over all of life 
and in all of life. The Scriptures, he 
stresses, are not only an infallible rule 
of faith but they must be seen also as an 
infallible rule of practice, as men order 


their lives by it and follow its teachings 
in their daily life. 

In discussing education, the Mod- 
erator calls attention to the need of far 
greater support of the church’s program 
of higher education and also the support 
of the public schools. The American 
conception of public education, he says, 
is in large measure the contribution of 
John Knox and John Calvin. 

The Presbyterian emphasis in govern- 
ment, he reminds his hearers, is that of 
a respresentative democracy. “There 
have been forces in our church in recent 
years,” he says, “that would have taken 
us from this heritage as they have sought 
to have congregations vote upon and de- 
cide various issues that have been before 
us. That is not our heritage of repre- 
sentative democracy.” 


USA Presbyteries’ Vote on 
Ordination Stands at 58-14 


Most recent tabulation of votes on the 
ordination of women to the gospel min- 
istry within the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, shows 58 presbyteries favoring, 14 
opposing. 

To be enacted, a majority of the 257 
presbyteries must approve the measure. 

The matter was submitted to the pres- 
byteries following the approval of the 
matter at the Los Angeles Assembly. On 
earlier occasions the change has been 
defeated. In 1930 the vote was 170-108, 
with seven presbyteries recommending no 
action. In 1947 the presbyteries opposed 
128-100, with eight taking no action. 


Trustees Reverse Congregation 

Hancock, N. H. (rns)—Trustees of 
Hancock Congregational church, revers- 
ing a decision of the membership, voted 
to ban the serving of alcoholic beverages 
in the church vestry by groups and indi- 
viduals hiring the building for private 
events. 

A few days earlier the congregation 
had refused to prohibit the use of the 
church by groups serving alcoholic bever- 
ages. 

Thomas H. Billings, pastor, said the 
trustees’ decision was influenced by pub- 
lic opinion as well as the withdrawal of 
one member and the pending withdrawal 
of another another as a result of the 
congregation’s vote. 


Waldensian Leader Hopes 
For Religious Freedom 


NEW YorK (RNS)—Complete religious 
freedom for Protestant groups in Italy 
is within sight, Achille Deodato, Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly of the Wal- 
densian Church of Italy, said here. 

Speaking at a dinner marking the 
50th anniversary of the American Wal- 
densian Aid Society, he declared that the 
efforts of Protestant groups in Italy will 
make the freedom a reality. “Our task 
is to be ready for that time,” he said. 

Dr. Deodato, who also is president of 
the Federal Council of Italian Evange- 
lical Churches, said that although the 
Waldensian Church is the world’s oldest 
Protestant body, it did not obtain reli- 
gious and political recognition until 1848. 

“Freedom was curtailed under Musso- 
lini’s regime when the Lateran Pacts 
were signed in 1929,” he said. ‘Pastors 
were under strict control of the police, 
most of the Protestant schools were closed 
and youth activities were made very diffi- 
cult. 

“The Republican Constitution of 1948 
contains articles which assure a consid- 
erable degree of religious freedom to in- 


dividuals but these liberties have never 
fully been put into effect.” 


Dr. Deodato said that a Juridical Bu- 
reau, organized by the Waldensians in 
1953, assists all Protestant denominations 
in Italy when authorities make arrests 
“by applying the laws of 1929 instead 
of the Articles of the present Constitu- 
ticn.” 

He cited “progress towards religious 
freedom” made by Associations for Free- 
dom of Culture, Religion and Schools, 
asserting that ‘“even Roman Catholic lay- 
men in many sections of the country are 
beginning to take an interest in this move- 
ment.” 

Miss Genevieve Lowry, executive di- 
rector of the American Waldensian Aid 
Society, said that more than 20 Protes- 
tant denominations in the United States 
help to support the Waldensian Church 
in Italy. 

Dr. Deodato is touring the United 
States and Canada for three months be- 
fore returning to Italy. (For itinerary, 
see OUTLOOK, Jan. 23, p. 16.) 


Mecklenburg Adopts 
Desegregation Paper 

While only two Presbyterian, U. S., 
synods have opposed the 1954 and 1955 
actions of the General Assembly con- 
demning racial segregation, not many 








presbyteries have carried the action a step 
nearer the congregational level. 

At its winter meeting, Mecklenburg, 
in North Carolina, took a strong stand 
on the subject, in line with the earlier 
actions of synod and General Assembly, 
calling enforced segregation un-Christian. 

A report presented by James A. Jones, 
now president of Union Seminary in Vir- 
ginia, was adopted by the presbytery. 
Five recommendations provided: 

1. “That Mecklenburg Presbytery and 
its constituent churches receive the re- 


cent deliverances of the General Assembly 
and the Synod of North Carolina as ac- 
tions in harmony with the standards of 
the church and expressing views on the 
matter of segregation consonant with and 
derived from the teachings of the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

2. That sessions of these churches 
make a “prayerful and diligent study of 
these actions and of the report, . . . urging 
that it be remembered and emphasized 
that the church is speaking to churchmen 
and not legislating for the body politic 





DEIFELL IS PRESIDENT—New executive officers elected by the Presbyterian, U. S., Assem- 
bly’s Men‘s Council at the winter meeting in Louisville, Ky., are shown above: Seated (left 


to right): 


Walter R. Humphrey, Ft. Worth, Texas, immediate past president; John J. 


Deifell, Greensboro, N. C., president; M. Elmer Taylor, Jacksonville, Fla., 1st vice-president; 
Standing: James A. Harkins, Oklahoma City, 2nd vice-president; John M. Myers, Jr., New 
Orleans, La., secretary; and Cliff Coleman, Memphis, Tenn., budget and finance secretary. 


A. M. C. Plans Coming Program 


Louisville Meeting Marks Up Banner Attendance 


Leaders of Presbyterian, U. S., men’s 
work held a banner meeting in Louisville, 
Ky., to project their work for a year 
ahead and to elect new officers. They 
named John J. Deifell, Greensboro, N.C., 
department store head, as president, suc- 
ceeding Walter R. Humphrey, Ft. Worth, 
Texas, editor. 

Humphrey reported that organized 
men’s clubs now number 500, with 127 
chartered during the past year. He said 
a number of “Contact Men” have made 
themselves available for talks and other 
service on behalf of various programs of 
the church. At the Louisville meeting 
90 men signed up to present the challenge 
of Christian higher education throughout 
the church, in response to the summons 
of Hunter B. Blakely, denominational 
head of this program. 

Humphrey told the Assembly’s Men’s 
Council that the local, presbytery, svnod 
and Assembly council training program 
was probably more responsible for the 
year’s advances than anything else. 

Another big convention for men is be- 


ing planned for Miami, Oct. 10-13, 1957, 
with John V. Matthews, Fayetteville, 
Tenn., as chairman. The theme is, ‘‘All 
the Way for Christ.” An attendance 
goal of 12,000 has been set. 

S. J. (Jap) Patterson, the executive 
secretary, urged support of the minister- 
elder-deacon convocations during the 
vear where men will study the beliefs, 
history, government and work of the 
church. One of these has been scheduled 
at Union Seminary, Va., May 25-27, this 
year, and others are being set up. Dr. 
Patterson also urged full support of the 
National Convention of Christian Lay- 
men in Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 14-16, 
1956. 

Members of the AMC felt that the 
Louisville attendance was a good omen 
for the work ahead. Out of a possible 
attendance of 150, they had 159 !—count- 
ing proxies who were sent. In 12 of the 
16 synods, however, every officer was 
present in his own right, without benefit 
of proxies. 





. and that sessions move with care 
and wisdom in matters pertaining to the 
question.” 

3. That the presbytery move with “dis- 
patch and concern” to provide facilities 
and leadership for evangelism among the 
Negro population. 

4. Application of these principles shall 
be left in the hands of its executive 
agencies. 

5. That elders and churches “engage 
in earnest prayer” in behalf of all those 
charged with following the implications 
of this action in “these days of pervasive 
unrest, lamented suspicion, and disquiet- 
ing tension.” 


“Serving Notice” 


Approximately 179 ministers and elders 
attended the day’s meeting. In response 
to presbytery’s action, C. C. McKinnon, 
an elder of the Mount Gilead church, who 
had moved that the report be tabled, said 
he was “serving notice” that his church 
“is not going to pay any attention to the 
report. We can come down here and be 
out-voted, but you can’t come up there 
and make us go along with it. 

Henry G. Bedinger of Pineville warn- 
ed of the movement toward intermarriage. 
Charles G. McClure, Charlotte minister 
and present Moderator of the synod, chal- 
lenged ‘anyone to prove segregation, in 
and of itself, is not scriptural or out of 
harmony with the word of God.” 

The presbytery raised minimum sal- 
aries paid to pastors with $4,000 set for 
married men and $3,800 for single men. 

In choosing its eight ministerial com- 
missioners to the 1956 General Assembly 
at Montreat, the presbytery departed from 
its customary popular election and chose 
ministers who have never attended an 
Assembly before. 


Sees Church Missionary 
Work Superior to UNESCO 


WasurincTon, D. C. (RNs)—Church 
missionary work is superior to the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESSC) in pro- 
moting world friendship, Dean Francis 
B. Sayre, Jr. of the Washington (Epis- 
copal) Cathedral said in a sermon here. 

He related how he once came away 
from a UNESCO conference with a 
“poignant” sense of futility. 

“All those missionaries of culture, those 
emissaries of art and learning and na- 
tional handicraft . . . were ablaze for the 
cause of mutual understanding and peace. 
But the drawstring that could draw all 
together was lacking, and all I heard at 
the last was aimless talk.” 

Dean Sayre said that a generation ago 
most of those at the conference would 
have been missionaries, “but now reli- 
gion is a word that is strictly taboo at 
their meetings.” 
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Liquor in the Air 


N SEPTEMBER 5 my wife and I 

boarded a Scandinavian Airlines 
System airliner at the Los Angeles air- 
port and flew to Copenhagen over the 
Arctic circle. For about an hour before 
the flight, which took off at 12:01 a.m., 
liquor was served in a special room at 
the airport to all passengers desiring it. 
By the time we were ready to embark 
the people all around us were drunk, 
while the usual stupid and raucous noises 
which accompany drunkenness made 
sleep impossible for several hours. There 
was no let up in the serving of liquor, and 
the fact that it was obvious that a number 
of people already had too much did not 
affect the stewards and stewardesses. 

In front of us a buxom, slightly more 
than middle-aged matron got rid of her 
inhibitions by talking baby talk in a 
voice with all the mellowness of a finger 
nail being scraped on a blackboard. Be- 
hind us, an elderly man walked around 
sitting in other people’s seats and snarling 
at his wife, who was trying to make him 
behave. He never did get sober and was 
an embarrassing spectacle to all the pas- 
sengers, as well as a problem for his wife 
and male secretary. And for the whole 
flight there was a superabundance and a 
wide variety of liquors being peddled to 
anyone who thought he could hold a few 
more drops. 


Six Hours in a Bar 


That was our worst experience, but 
there have been some other situations that 
were bad enough. An American Air- 
lines plane from Dallas to Los Angeles 
had served enough drinks to make the 
lounge passengers, all men, forget that 
there was anyone else on the plane. The 
profanity that burst forth from time to 
time and the loud talk made the flight like 
a forced six hours in a bar. 

Now I am a Methodist and I have 
certain convictions concerning this whole 
business. Not everyone shares these con- 
victions, and I will agree that no right 
has been given me to force them on every- 
one else. I have no confidence in forced 
conformity, nor do I desire any unneces- 
sary legal restrictions placed on individ- 
ual liberty. I despise self-appointed cen- 
sorship and all pompous guardians of 
other men’s consciences. But I venture 
to suggest that this drinking in the air 
does not fall into such categories. To 
make clear what is in my mind, let me 
set forth six protests. 

1. I protest being forced to listen to 
drunken conversation. I have to listen 
to enough useless talk without being over- 
whelmed with that most stupid of all 
speech. Commercials on TV can be shut 


METHODIST Bishop Kennedy lives in Los 
Angeles. The article is reprinted here from 
The Christian Century. 
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By GERALD KENNEDY 


off, but try shutting off a brother who is 
suffering from the alcoholic delusion that 
he is a wit or a philosopher. There are 
few experiences more distressing than be- 
ing sober yourself and yet having to be 
in the company of inebriated conversa- 
tionalists. 


2. I protest being forced to attend a 
cocktail party. There are some who like 
them and apparently they have become a 
popular part of the social scene. But 
this does not usually affect me person- 
ally, unless I meet someone on the high- 
way returning from one of them. There 
is a great expanse of the social scene 
which has no appeal to me anyway, so I 
simply turn my eyes elsewhere. But you 
cannot do that on a plane. Even the 
biggest of them are not larger than a small 
room. It seems to me amazing that this 
simple fact is ignored completely by the 
commercial airline officials. 


Denied Sober Environment 


3. I protest being denied a sober en- 
vironment on a public carrier. When I 
ride the train I do not have to stay in 
the club car, and what goes on there is 
not of direct immediate concern. When 
I go out on the Lurline to hold the Ha- 
waii mission conference, it is not neces- 
sary to spend time in the bar. It is a 
matter of choice whether or not one goes 
to the captain’s champagne party. But 
on an airplane the situation is entirely 
different. There is no hiding place up 
there. And I am unreasonable enough 
to insist that I have a right to sobriety in 
my immediate environment. 


4. I protest having to pay for other 
people’s liquor. I have some Scottish 
blood which goes up several degrees when 
I realize that the price of all this drink- 
ing is added to passenger fares. Where 
else could it come from? I am told that 
the stuff is very expensive and the cost 
of the liquor locker on a transoceanic 
flight must be terrific. At the very least, 
let those who want it pay for it. It just 
might be one way of cutting down on 
the consumption. 


5. I protest the argument that compe- 
tition forces the airlines to serve free 
liquor. We have long ago outgrown the 
philosophy of public institutions being 
allowed to do anything they desire in 
order to increase business. Society as- 
sumes the right of regulation and, if nec- 
essary, prohibition. If private enterprise 
will not discipline itself, then it asks for 
governmental interference. It is a long 
time since any business leader has said 
publicly, “The public be damned.” But 
that is what the airlines are saying to a 
considerable section of the flying pub- 


lic. If I am told to use some other 
means of transportation if I do not like 
their policy, the answer is that with life 
geared to the present tempo I have no 
choice but to fly. It ought to follow that 
if there is no alternative, I am deserving 
of some consideration. 


Disregard of Children 


6. I protest the utter disregard of chil- 
dren. I have watched youngsters stare 
with troubled wonder at the semi-drunken 
antics of grown men and women. In the 
old days it was not considered proper for 
children to be in a saloon, but you may 
say that times have changed. Not for 
some of us! We still want our children 
protected from free-flowing liquor, and 
we do not believe that this kind of en- 
vironment is beneficial. The chance of 
being forced to throw your youngsters into 
the midst of such a situation for several 
hours is—to put it in the mildest possible 
terms— intolerable. 

At the risk of summing it all up in 
the form of an anticlimax: My personal 
liberty is being interfered with, and it 
makes me mad. 


Copyrighted by The Christian Century. 
Used by permission. 





Sociologist Warns Against 
Living Beyond Income 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—Concern over 
families who “live beyond their income” 
was expressed at the 17th annual conven- 
tion of the American Catholic Sociologi- 
cal Society here. 

Austin J. App of LaSalle College here 
told the 400 delegates that “socially am- 
bitious families are in danger of buying 
‘outward show’ and endangering their 
economic security.” 


“They should realize that respectability 
and insolvency cannot long go together,” 
he said. 

“It would be far better to own a modest 
home in an old neighborhood than be dan- 


generously debt-ridden in a more preten- 
tious one. 


“It might be better if groups in unde- 
sirable neighborhoods would try harder to 
beautify what they have rather than move 
to new localities, and inspire their neigh- 
bors to do likewise.” 

As an example he cited old George- 
town, in Washington, D.C., which once 
had fine homes, then became a near-slum 
area, and in 20 years has again become 
an attractive neighborhood. 

Dr. App stressed that the chief road 
to social respectability is spiritual and 
cultural. 

“A saint can be respected in rags; a 
dissolute person despised in tails,” he 
said. 








SCOTLAND CORRESPONDENCE 


The Billy Graham Meetings 


N THE six weeks, March 21-April 30, 

1955, Billy Graham’s “All Scotland” 
crusade was drawing 19,000 people 
nightly to the Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, and 
for two weeks of that period about twice 
as many each night to the relay mission 
meetings held in all parts of the country. 
Eight months have elapsed since then, 
and some assessment of the effects of the 
Crusade may be attempted. 

A year’s preparatory work preceded the 
crusade. An auditorium, seating 10,000, 
had been built inside Glasgow’s vast Kel- 
vin Hall. Closed circuit television ar- 
rangements were made to bring a further 
9,000 in other parts of the building “into 
the picture.” Similar constructional work 
had been planned for the open-air rallies 
held in football fields at Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen, and for the closing rallies in 
Glasgow held at Ibrox Park, and Hamp- 
den Park, where 120,000 can be ac- 
commodated. Twenty thousand prayer 
partners were enrolled, and hundreds of 
prayer groups brought into being through- 
out Glasgow. Postoffice engineers and 
local electronics experts were ready to link 
up more than 30 centers in all parts of 
Scotland where crowds of people were to 
gather to hear a week or more of the 
crusade relayed directly to them from the 
Kelvin Hall. The climax of preparation 
came with a six weeks training course 
for counselors, which was attended by 
5,000 men and women in Glasgow alone. 


Critics and Skeptics 

Critics and skeptics, of course, there 
were. A notorious article by Alistair 
Cooke printed in the Glasgow Herald 
and in the Manchester Guardian, giving 
a cynical impression of the Madison 
Square Garden Rally held in New York 
on the eve of Billy Graham’s departure 
for Britain, provoked a flood of corre- 
spondence in these papers and sharpened 
the interest of the neutral section of the 
community. It was in an atmosphere of 
expectancy, heightened by this and other 
publicity, and deepened by the united, 
penitent, and prayerful spirit moving 
among the churches themselves, that 
the crusade opened on March 21. 

The total attendance at crusade meet- 
ings, rallies and relay mission meetings 
was given as 2,647,363 and the number 
of decisions recorded as 52,253. It 
should be noted that of the 1,679,705 
people who attended relay mission meet- 
ings, and the 29,244 decisions recorded 
there, a considerable proportion was in 
England and Ireland, for the second of 
MR. CAMERON, correspondent for The Out- 


look in Scotland, is pastor of St. John’s church 
in Dundee. 
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By GEORGE C. CAMERON 


the two weeks of the relay mission (i.e., 
the last week of the crusade), was for 
the whole of Britain, and included over 
600 centers outside of Scotland. It 
should also be kept in mind that the term 
“Decision for Christ” covered four cate- 
gories—(1) ‘Acceptance of Christ as 
Savior and Lord,” (2) “Assurance of Sal- 
vation,” (3) ‘‘Re-affirmation of Faith,” 
and (4) “Dedication of Life.” And since 
the rest of this report is concerned only 
with the impact of the crusade on the 
religious life of Scotland, it should be 
remembered that it was undertaken at the 
invitation of the ‘Tell Scotland” Steering 
Panel, and took place in the context of 
that larger movement of continuous Chris- 
tian mission. 


Measurable Results 

What, then of the results? So far as 
these are subject to factual assessment, 
the statistics of attendance and decision 
can be supplemented by a number of 
others. 

In May, 1954, 27.8% of the churches’ 
membership in Glasgow could be found 
at public worship on any given Sunday. 
In May, 1955, this had risen to 33.2%. 
(This excludes Roman Catholic attend- 
ances; the Roman Archbishop of Glas- 
gow refused in 1955 to continue his co- 
operation in the inquiry which produced 
these figures.) This increase has been 
largely maintained in subsequent months. 

The follow-up work committed to the 
local minister and his people has been 
faithfully carried out by all but those 
antagonist to the crusade, and reports 
indicate that three-quarters of those who 
recorded decisions have remained stead- 
fast. 

Figures as to the proportion of non- 
church people reached by the crusade are 
difficult to check, but reports from min- 
isters indicate that most of the names 
given them are those of people who al- 
ready had some previous church con- 
nection. This is as was expected, and 
since the crusade formed part of Phase 
Two of ‘‘Tell Scotland,” which was the 
reawakening of the church’s own life 
and its preparation to go out in congrega- 
tional mission, it seems that it contributed 
significantly to that aim. Many Glasgow 
congregations, now engaged in outgoing 
“Parish Mission,” are finding a new vigor 
in that work, because many Graham con- 
verts are heart and soul in it, and are 
contributing positively to the warmth and 
reality of the Christian fellowship. 

The general verdict in Glasgow seems 
to be that the city has been spiritually 


kindled. It is true that the “outsider” 
has still to be reached—the crusade did 
not succeed in any measure in reaching 
the ‘unchurched masses”—but, after all, 
that is the church’s own job, and if the 
crusade has vitalized it and brought many 
of its members into a new understanding 
of what life in Christ means and the fel- 
lowship of its people implies, it has con- 
tributed in no small measure to that task. 

The results of the relay mission meet- 
ings are less easy to assess. In almost 
every case the decisions recorded were 
more by way of re-dedication and re- 
affirmation of faith than of first decision. 
But typical is the comment of a country 
minister : P 





“I find it much easier now since the 
relay mission to talk naturally with my 
people about spiritual things, and I find 
them more ready to consult me on their 
problems for the guidance that our faith 
ought to furnish.” 

There are some exceptions to this gen- 
erally cautious verdict on the relay mis- 
sions. Notable among these is the case 
of Edinburgh, where the impact on the 
religious life of the city bears some re- 
semblance to that of Glasgow. There 
is no doubt that this is due to the very 
thorough preparatory work done by the 
local ministers under the leadership of 
the Church of Scotland’s Evangelist, D. 
P. Thomson. The outstanding feature of 
that preparation was the course of train- 
ing for counsellors, which in Edinburgh 
was conducted not according to the Gra- 
ham plan but along lines more indigenous 
to Scotland. Counsellors were not only 
thoroughly trained; they were most care- 
fully selected. The training, moreover, 
was such as to fit these people for the 
follow-up work, and to equip them for 
leadership in the next phase of “Tell 
Scotland” which is a congregational ap- 
proach to the task of mission. 


Lesson to Learn 


It may be that in this last point there 
is a lesson for the Graham team. Your 
correspondent shares the high opinion 
which all who have met him and exam- 
ined his work have of Dr. Graham. Most 
impressive is his personal humility and 
evident dedication to the Master’s work. 
His approach and power in the technique 
of “mass evangelism” has rehabilitated 
that method in the eyes of many a canny 
and reserved Scot. Many of these, to be 
sure, retain their misgivings concerning 
some aspects of his theology, and certain 
blind spots in his conception of the re- 
lation of the gospel to the whole life of 
man. They would, for these reasons, 
therefore be the more ready to agree with 
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GENEVA CORRESPONDENCE 


Report from “Down Under’ 
By MARCEL PRADERVAND 


RECENTLY spent eleven weeks in 

Australasia and Asia, visiting Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches. Here 
are some of the encouraging things I saw. 

In New Zealand the Presbyterian 
Church is growing. Presbyterians form 
about 25% of the total population. Their 
church is alive; the “New Life Move- 
ment” has made laymen aware of their 
responsibilities; last year, for instance, 
church giving increased by 21%. I was 
impressed by the number of Presbyterian 
high schools, which are entirely supported 
by private giving. New Zealand Presby- 
terians feel that these church schools are 
helping to prepare Christian leaders for 
the future. 

New Zealand is not an entirely white 
country. Maoris, who occupied the coun- 
try before the arrival of white settlers, 
form about eight per cent of the popula- 
tion. Inter-racial relations are good, and 
there is no segregation; but most of the 
Maoris still live in certain regions of the 
interior. Many of them are Christian, 
and there are fine Presbyterian congre- 
gations among the Maoris. A Maori 
Synod was formed three years ago in 
order to give Maoris more initiative in 
the direction of their own affairs; there 
has been real progress as a result of this 
move. A Maori theological college trains 
candidates for the ministry. 

New Zealand Presbyterians are ecu- 
menically minded, but they also value 
their Presbyterian heritage. They are 
eager to develop closer ties with Presby- 
terians in other parts of the world. 


In Australia 


In Australia, I was impressed by the 
work of the ‘‘Australian Inland Mission,” 
started by a Presbyterian minister, John 
Flynn, in 1912. The Inland Mission 
looks after the people of the interior, 
DR. PRADERVAND is general secretary of 
the World Presbyterian Alliance, Geneva, 


Switzerland, and a regular correspondent of 
this paper. _ 


him that the only explanation of his work 
is the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Dr. Graham is a humble man, and is 
prepared to learn from men of greater 
experience. If—particularly in the meth- 
od of counsellor-training—he can lead 
his team into a larger policy of co-opera- 
tion with the church in its permanent 
engagement with the forces of evil, and 
above all of integrating his special mis- 
sion of evangelism with the local 
churches’ continuing mission of witness, 
the Graham crusades will play a yet more 
effective part in the church’s onward 
march. 
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many of whom live in almost complete 
isolation, 30 or even 50 miles from their 
nearest neighbors. Chaplains of the In- 
land Mission visit them, using specially 
equipped trucks. I met one of these 
chaplains, whose parish covers an area 
of 400 by 250 miles. John Flynn started 
the ‘Flying Doctor” scheme, which saved 
the lives of many Australians. Today, 
Christian nurses are in charge of numer- 
ous “Bush Hospitals.” 

Because of the vastness of the country 
and the scarcity of the population (except 
in some coastal areas), denominational- 
ism creates serious problems. To over- 
come these problems, Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Congregationalists will 
shortly open negotiations with a view to 
forming a United Church, which should 
be Reformed in character. 

Australians begin to realize that they 
live very near Asia and that they have 
to establish friendly relations with their 
Asian neighbors. I was glad to see that 
Presbyterian leaders were aware of their 
special responsibilities, as Indonesia, the 
nearest Asian country, has many Re- 
formed churches. They are eager to 
help in several ways: by sending per- 
sonnel and by giving scholarships to In- 
donesian students. 

I spent two weeks in Indonesia and 
saw some of the most heartening things 
I have ever seen. Indonesia has more 
than three million Protestants. More 
than two million belong to churches of 
the Reformed-Presbyterian family. This 
is due essentially to the excellent mission 
work carried out for centuries by the 
Dutch Reformed Church. Until 1941, 
there were many Dutch missionaries in 
the “Dutch East Indies”—as the country 
was then called. But the Japanese in- 
vasion put an end to their activities. After 
the end of World War II, Indonesia de- 
clared its independence; for years there 
was fighting between Dutch and Indo- 
nesians; great tension existed between 
the two countries and it became increas- 
ingly difficult for Dutch missionaries to 
continue working in Indonesia. How- 
ever, some of them remained, and a few 
new ones have come during the last few 
years. They are there mainly as theo- 
logical professors or doctors. 

Since 1941, the leadership of the In- 
donesian churches has been entirely In- 
donesian. I visited in Sulawesi (Cele- 
bes), the Evangelical Church of Mina- 
hasa, with a membership of 350,000. The 
only foreigner is a doctor of the church 
hospital; all the leaders with whom I had 
discussions are Indonesian Christians. 


The Indonesian churches are short of 


trained personnel, especially of leaders 
with university education. They are short 
of money and equipment; but in spite of 
these difficulties, they have achieved re- 
markable progress since the end of World 
War II. In some parts of the island of 
Java (which has a population of 50 mil- 
lion) progress among the Moslems has 
been truly amazing. The Christian church 
of East Java, for instance, has a member- 
ship of 62,000, most of them former 
Moslems. 


Triumph in Persecution 


In other parts of Indonesia, the Chris- 
tian church has had to face serious diffi- 
culties and real opposition; she has even 
known persecution, and her trials are not 
yet over. This is especially true of the 
central part of the island of Sulawesi, 
where bands of fanatic Moslems have 
been fighting for years against govern- 
ment forces, destroying Christian villages 
and putting Christians to death. And yet, 
in the middle of this persecution, the 
Toradja Church, the most persecuted of 
all the churches, has seen its membership 
jump from 80,000 to 150,000. 

The Indonesian churches deserve to be 
helped by other churches of the Reform- 
ed-Presbyterian family. They need men, 
equipment and money, in order to use 
to the full the great opportunities for 
evangelism which they have. Australian 
Presbyterians are going to send a mis- 
sionary team to Timor, at the request of 
the native church. But more is needed, 
and I hope that American Presbyterians 
will take a growing interest in Indonesia. 

I was thrilled to hear that the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S. had voted in 
September, through its Board of World 
Missions, to appropriate $2,500 towards 
the cost of the new buildings of the 
Makassar Theological Seminary (Makas- 
sar is a great port of the Southwest of 
Sulawesi). I visited this seminary and 
was impressed by the spirit of this fine 
institution, which is meeting one of the 
essential needs of Indonesia today: the 
training of Indonesian pastors. 

The door is still wide open in Indo- 
nesia, but one does not know how long 
such a favorable situation will last. Let 
us have a common strategy there and help 
our Indonesian brethren. I know that 
if they have the tools, they will “finish 
the job.” 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational Excellence. Member South- 
ern Association Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A, and A.S. degrees. Graduate trans- 
fer to Junior class best colleges. Pro- 
fessor each ten students. Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Athletics. One 
year and two year business courses. 
Preparatory department with 1ith, and 
12th grades. Veterans. Moderate 
charges. Scholarships. Self-help. Sec- 
ond Semester begins January 30. 1956. 
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EDITORIAL 


Any Slums Nearby? 


There is hardly a community so small 
and certainly none so large as to find 
no challenge in a recent book called Ad- 
ventures of a Slum Fighter.* 














It is the record of a great achievement 
in slum clearance and the gradual devel- 
opment of a policy in this country that 
made public housing programs accept- 
able. 

When we are sometimes so discouraged 
that we feel that we are up against a 
stone wall, it might be well to look at 
what happened to the two Talmadges in 
their respective terms as Governor of 
Georgia. In 1935, “Old Gene” said: 

“Slums don’t hurt nobody. In fact, 
slums are good for people. Makes ’em 
stronger. You gotta be strong to survive 
em.” 

In 1949, Son “Hummon,” approving 
the new federal legislation for slum clear- 
ance, called it ‘“‘the best investment we 
can make for democracy.” 

Charles F. Palmer, who tells the story, 
was intimately associated with the de- 
veloping movement in America. He is a 
real estate man who has seen the higher 
material and social values to be achieved 
by good housing. He organized and 
directed the first Federal slum clearance 
project in the country. He was Defense 
Housing Co-ordinator and special as- 
sistant to the President during World 
War II and he has been in the midst of 
housing developments far and near. 

This is an inspiring story and it should 
be a source of encouragement to those 
who are working to replace blighted hous- 
ing areas in many communities as well 
as many others who are struggling to 
move forward in other civic advances. 





*Tupper & Love, Atlanta, Ga., 272 pp., $4. 


Only 88% Efficient 


The Roman Catholic Church is rated 
88% in overall administrative efficiency. 
This is the result of an eight-year-long 
“management audit” by experts. 

In making the report, the “auditors”’ 
declared, ‘““No other non-profit organiza- 
tion in the world rates as high in manage- 
ment efficiency as does the Catholic 
Church.” 

Recalling, however, the totalitarian 
government of the church, we might be 
permitted to raise a question as to why 
this 12% deficiency. 

In a situation where the hierarchy 
makes the decisions and where compliance 
with orders may be brought about by 
withholding the sacraments which, to 
Catholics are essential to salvation, it 
would seem to be a serious matter that 
there is not total efficiency. 

Many times we may wish that our more 
democratic church bodies had more effi- 
ciency; we could stand great improve- 
ment; but the price of such near-perfec- 
tion is too great for us to be willing to 
pay. 


| Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Rethinking Missions. Who will an- 
swer Dr. Frank Laubach, international 
Christian statesman, who says that our 
missionary approach must be radically 
changed? His point is that merely to 
teach the Christian gospel is ineffective, 
and often resented by non-Christian 
peoples, whereas what is needed is to 
make a direct attack in the name of 
Christ on the world’s hunger and illiter- 
acy. The missionary of the future must 
be not only a Christian teacher, but a 
technician as Christianity vies with athe- 











God Is Far 


What the human body is to the spirit 
of man, that the entire universe is to the 
Divine Spirit. Human personality is per- 
vasive from crown of head to tip of toe. 
God is at the same time in Timbuktu and 
Kalamazoo, and every other place far 
and near. In the utmost constellation of 
outer space and within the human heart 
he dwells. Thus he is transcendent and 
immanent, the Wholly Other and the 
loving Father of every prodigal. He is 
the Unknowable and yet we can be certain 
that he is as good as Jesus. We cannot 
see him but we can behold the work of 
his hands. In the thinking of Jesus we 
can read his thoughts, in the character of 
our Lord we see reflected the very nature 
of God, in the way of our Master we rec- 
ognize the purpose and plan of our 
Father. 


Living with Peace of Mind . 


istic communism in lifting the world’s 
masses out of poverty and ignorance. 
Foreign Policy. Christian people 
should be restive and unhappy under an 
inadequate foreign policy which almost 
makes the non-Christian world see more 
hope in Russian dictatorship than in 
our type of democracy. 
Washington, D. C. 


Sermons for Laymen. We are often 
asked what type of sermons the laymen 
like best. First, they like sermons which 
reveal the minister’s own faith in God 
and his own passionate love for Jesus 
Christ and his church. While the struc- 
ture of a sermon is fairly important, it is 
far less important than a passion so deep 
and so real that the congregation can 
feel it. What the people feel is so much 
more important than what they hear. If 
the minister feels while delivering his 
sermon that he is really pouring out his 
own love for Christ; if he feels while 
preaching that he is an instrument used 
by God to transmit God’s infinite love to 
his children; if he honestly believes while 
preaching that only the gospel of Jesus 
Christ can save our sick world—and 
makes his congregation feel that he be- 
lieves it—then he can be reasonably sure 
that his sermon will reach the hearts of 
his hearers. Most laymen (including the 
intellectuals) are more readily touched by 
an appeal to the heart than by an appeal 
to the intellect. Laymen are hungry for 
a loving God and for a faith that will 
really help them as they walk along life’s 
pathway. For this reason every sermon 
should point up in a clear and striking 
manner some element in the character of 





NEXT WEEK—Winners selected by 
the judges in ‘’The Chicken .. . or 
the Egg” contest. 


and Near 


With exultation, sing these familiar 
words of Samuel Longfellow: 


God of the earth, the sky, the sea, 
Maker of all above, below, 
Creation lives and moves in Thee: 
Thy present life through all doth flow. 
Thy love is in the sunshine’s glow, 
Thy life in the quickening air; 
When lightnings flash, and storm winds 
blow, 
There is Thy power, 
Thy law is there. 


We feel Thy calm at evening’s hour, 
Thy grandeur in the march of night, 
And when the morning breaks in power, 
We hear Thy word, “Let there be light.” 
But higher far, and far more clear, 
Thee in man's spirit we behold, 

Thine image and Thyself are there— 
The in-dwelling God, proclaimed of old. 


... . by Kirby Page 
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No. 6 in a series on the Christian Doctrine of Rewards 


Background: (5) Living in the Spirit 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


If we live by the Spirit, let us also 
walk by the Spirit—Galatians 5:25. 


NCE MORE we must look at an- 

other vital principle of the Christian 
life, indispensable for its own sake, but 
also indispensable for one who desires to 
see the truth about the way God rewards 
those who serve him in love. 

Many Christians are almost afraid to 
think what being a Christian really 
means. It is nothing short of the life 
“in God” or “in Christ” or “in the 
Spirit.” (Incidentally, the way the New 
Testament interchanges these expressions 
is most suggestive about the Trinity.) The 
Christian’s life is enclosed in and used 
by God’s life. God works in him and 
through him. Paul uses both expres- 
sions, “Christ in you” and “you in 
Christ.” 

Being “spiritual” means being aware 
of this tremendous fact. Living in the 
Spirit means living by this knowledge. 
Paul speaks also of “walking” by the 
Spirit, and by walking he means the 
common day-to-day moment-by-moment 
series of little events which make up the 
experience of life. Living by the Spirit 
may sometimes lead us to sublime ecstasy 
in mystic visions; but it always leads us 
through the routine “walk” of living, as 
in the presence of God. 

This has one very important practical 
result. For the Christian, spiritual values 
will always be the highest values. For 
this reason: Spiritual value is in any act, 
habit, event or circumstance that makes 
God more real to us. God cannot become 
more real than he is, but we can realize 
his reality more. That is the point. There 
is nothing higher or better in life than 
to grow in the knowledge of the One 
whom to know is eternal life. 


HAT THINGS, what events, cir- 

cumstances, habits, acts, especially 
make God real to us and therefore have 
spiritual value? It may starve our souls 
to make the list too small. While a man 
must be honest about his own experience, 
it is risky to deny that others may have 
had wider ones. 

The writer knows of two excellent 
Christian men, both ministers and schol- 
ars. Both men have been interested in 
public worship, which of course is for 
the special purpose of facing men with 
God. But both of these men have a blind 
spot, or a deaf spot rather, when it comes 
to music. In one man’s church bulletin 
the sermon topic and text are printed 
large; the hymn numbers quite small; 
and nothing else. The other man wrote 
an article on public worship in which he 
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made it clear that so far as he was con- 
cerned you could just as well leave out 
prelude, postlude, special music, inter- 
ludes, responses, and be better off. It 
is quite probable that neither of these 
men ever felt the presence of God thrill 
him through music, or they would not 
scratch it off their ideal service of wor- 
ship. 

Some men have had a different ex- 
perience. There are spiritual values, 
though not all can find them, in music, 
in art, in nature. As Calvin said, every 
atom of the universe sparkles with the 
glory of God. 

But the glory is not seen by the naked 
eye. In whatever visible, audible forms 
they may be held, it is the unseen values 
that are highest. What is seen and heard 
is not the value; what is seen and heard 
can create and bring the value, that is, 
the near awareness of God. 

What is greater than God? What is 
better than he? It is not monks and 
professors, working it out in their minds, 
who have figured out that God alone is 
great. The testimony comes from those 
who have best and longest known God. 
“Give me thyself,” Augustine prays, 
“without whom all thy other gifts are 
vain.” 


S THIS not selfish? No, for there is 

more to the story. The true Chris- 
tian does not covet God for his own de- 
light alone. Indeed, the surest way to 
lose God is to seek him for selfish reasons. 
The doctrine, or rather the experienced 
truth, that the highest value is God him- 
self coming to us, taking us into his life, 
entering into ours—this works out in 
many ways. 

For instance, what is a minister’s great- 
est satisfaction? Not the chicken din- 
ners, not the salary, not the prestige, not 
church statistics however flattering, not 
the call to a bigger church, not the chorus 
—“Oh, that was a wonderful sermon!”’; 
not even the personal friendships, dear 
as these may be. 

His great satisfaction is precisely what 
Paul’s was, to see Christ formed in his 
“little children,” to see his people grow- 
ing in the knowledge and love of God. 

Or again, take parents. Where is their 
greatest satisfaction? They have many, 
if they are good parents: the health of 
their children, their ability to make 
friends, their good grades at school, their 
happy marriages, their successful careers. 
But here again, what is invisible is of the 
highest value. You can measure a child’s 
height on a kitchen wall. You can give 
a number to his IQ, you can put his 


grades on a report card, you can count 
his money in the bank. But the awaken- 
ing of the soul to the touch of God can- 
not be weighed, counted or photographed 
—and yet when it comes to their child, 
it gives father and mother the greatest 
thrill of all. 


R TAKE again the proverb, ‘Virtue 
is its own reward.” What that 
means is that the best reward, and some- 
times the only reward, for being good or 
doing good is a settled habit of being or 
doing in this particular way. The re- 
ward of courage is becoming a brave per- 
son. The reward of love is to become 
a loving person. Now what does this 
mean but that the reward of virtue is to 
become like God, the giver of all good? 
Again, the highest value is spiritual. 
The imitation of Christ—what do you get 
for it? If you hoped for anything better 
from it than being really like Christ, it 
would not be the imitation of Christ after 
all. How can anyone who sincerely loves 
God find full contentment in anything 
less than Himself? 
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Management Survey Points Out 
Lessons from Roman Church 


NEw York (RNS)—Thirty-two lessons 
in management that businessmen every- 
where can learn from the Roman Catho- 
lic Church were listed here by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Management. 

They were included in the summary 
of a “management aduit” of the church 
undertaken by the Institute on its own 
initiative, over an eight-year period as 
a service to American business and in- 
dustrial executives. A copy of the sum- 
mary was sent to Pope Pius XII by 
Jackson Martindell, president of the In- 
stitute. 

On the basis of the ‘‘audit” the Roman 
Catholic Church was given an overall 
rating of 88% on its administrative ef- 
ficiency. 

The pointers for businessmen were 
gleaned from a study of the Catholic 
Church’s administrative practices over 
the past 50 years. They are: 

1. The value of widespread diversifica- 
tion to a continuing enterprise. 

2. The necessity of autonomous controls 
geographically. 

3. The benefit of long executive training 
and slow promotion. 

4. The importance of doctrine and indoc- 
trination in assuring continued unity of 
thought and action after the authority for 
decentralized operations has been dele- 
gated. 

5. The necessity of giving top men full 
authority once they have been chosen. 

6. The efficacy of being absolutely cer- 
tain concerning each individual's integri- 
ty, ability and industry before he is given 
any authority whatever. 


Promotion from the Ranks 


7. The benefit of promotion from the 
ranks. 

8. The wisdom of not too much obvious 
zeal once a position of influence has been 
attained. 

9. The beneficial result of not too fre- 
quent reports to headquarters. 
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10. The advantage of haste in some 
directions and delay in others. 

11. The requirement of constantly de- 
fensive action where authority is im- 
periled. 

12. The need to utilize the knowledge 
and power of elderly men in staff capa- 
cities. 

13. The advantages of an atmosphere of 
diplomacy in all dealings. 

14. The wisdom of relieving incompe- 
tent executives of their authority. 

15. The usefulness of fixed policies un- 
derstood by and adhered to by everybody. 


Slow to Praise . . . Condemn 


16. The importance of being slow to 
praise, and slower still to condemn. 

17. The long-term benefit of avoiding 
nepotism in the hierarchy of any man- 
agement. 

18. The value of instilling all employees 
with a sense of public contribution and 
social values. 

19. The advantage of realizing that 
monetary reward by itself has never been 
a great motivating force for man’s best 
activities. 

20. The need to abandon activities that 
have lost their usefulness. 

21. The benefit of choosing directors that 
can be utilized in some manner at ad- 
visory level through their knowledge of 
the operation. 

22. The importance of striving constant- 
ly to maintain unity of command. 

23. The advantage of activities within 
all national boundaries, to the extent pos- 
sible. 

24. The wisdom of publicly honoring 
past contributors to the undertaking. 

25. Never rob Peter to pay Paul, or do 
not lose the returns on one activity to 
support the production and distribution 
of another. 


Simple Beginnings 


26. The need to recognize the advantages 
of simple beginnings in any enterprise. 

27. The profit from the starting of an 
enterprise at a time of adverse conditions. 

28. The importance of being willing to 
deviate from fixed rules when intelligent 
management deems such action advisable. 

29. The need to maintain at all times 
strict discipline and an atmosphere of 
some struggle and humility. 

30. The everlasting advantage of ad- 
vancing and denying at times, while re- 
treating and affirming at others. 

31. The importance of being amenable 
to constructive criticism. 


32. The long-term importance of selling 
or persuasion by demonstration and ex- 
ample rather than aggressive pressure. 


Freed China Presbyterian 
Missionaries in Pittsburgh 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. (RNS)—Dr. and 
Mrs. Homer V. Bradshaw, veteran Amer- 
ican Presbyterian missionaries in China 
who were held nearly five years in Com- 
munist prisons, arrived here. They will 
stay for the present with Dr. Bradshaw’s 
brother, Dr. William Bradshaw. 

The Bradshaws came here from San 
Francisco where they were flown by 
MATS plane from the Philippines after 
three weeks of medical treatment and rest 
under the care of the American Red Cross 
at Clark Field Hospital, Manila. They 
were accompanied by Dr. George T. 
Tootell, former Presbyterian medical mis- 
sionary in China. 

Enroute to Pittsburgh, they were given 
further medical aid in Honolulu. 

John Coventry Smith, associate general 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Presbyterian Church, USA, came 
here from New York to welcome them. 

The Bradshaws were released from 
Communist China last December as a 
result of the Geneva talks. 

When they arrived in Hong Kong, Dr. 
Bradshaw, 57, was barely able to walk, 
and his wife, also 57, was suffering from 
a mental breakdown. Both were under- 
weight and suffered from malnutrition as 
a result of their prison ordeal. 


In San Francisco, two medical consul- 
tants provided by the denomination ex- 
amined the missionaries and said the 
effects of prison suffering were still evi- 
dent. 

Dr. Bradshaw was quoted during a 
stopover at Honolulu as saying he spent 
five ‘agonizing years” resisting Red at- 
tempts to force a confession that his 
church mission was a spy front. 


“T was not tortured,” he said, ‘‘but 
they tried hard to make me confess I 
was a spy for the American government. 


“We spent four years and eight months 
in jail without ever being told what the 
charges were against us. And then dur- 
ing a five and one-half hour trial of lies 
in 1954, they convicted me as a counter- 
revolutionist.” 
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White House Stops Use 
Of President’s Letter 

WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNS) — The 
White House has requested the Aramaic 
Bible Foundation to stop distributing re- 
productions of a letter written by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower which refers to the 
Yonan Codex. The Foundation was 
using the letter in connection with fund- 
raising for promoting the ancient New 
Testament manuscript. 

William B. Adams, pastor of Temple 
Hill Baptist church, Bethesda, Md., 
Foundation president, said it has com- 
plied with the White House request and 
“regrets the mistake” made in publish- 
ing the letter. 

Now on a nationwide tour, the Codex 
has caused controversy among Biblical 
scholars as to its age, importance and 
value. (OUTLOOK, Jan. 9) 

The letter in question was written by 
the President on March 26, 1955. It 
thanked the Foundation for its courtesy 
in bringing the Codex to his office before 
the ‘‘priceless document” was exhibited 
at the Library of Congress. 

A reproduction of the President’s let- 
ter was printed in a brochure distributed 
to those who visit the special bus, “The 
Spirit of Galilee,” which is taking the 
Codex on a projected tour of the 48 
states. 

When the White House learned that 
the President’s letter was being used in 
this way, the Foundation was immediate- 
ly asked to cease distribution of the 
brochure. 


Swiss Protestants Told 
Not to Fear Equality 

GENEVA (RNS)—A Swiss theologian 
declared here that Protestants must not 
fear basic equality with Roman Catholics. 

Prof. Jacques Courvoisier, dean of the 
Theological Faculty at the University of 
Geneva, gave the advice in an article in 
the Journal de Geneve discussing two 
anti-Catholic articles of the Swiss con- 
stitution. Moves are under way in par- 
liament to repeal the articles and replace 
them by a general clause guaranteeing 
complete religious freedom. 

The theologian said that current dis- 
cussion of the articles, which bar activi- 
ties by Jesuits in churches and schools 
and prohibit the founding of new Catho- 
lic convents, should be a “clarion call” 
for the Protestant churches to “give the 
country clear witness of the power which 
is in Jesus Christ.” 

“If the simple repeal of these articles 
sufficed to assure the triumph of Catho- 
licism in Switzerland, then Protestan- 
tism must be very sick,” he said. 

“A Christian—and therefore a Protes- 
tant—who seeks his security and strength 
elsewhere than in the word of God alone is 
No longer worthy of the name. 


“Let us not seek aid and protection in 
constitutional articles of exception.” 
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Traveling Railway Church 
Launched in Australia 


KALGOORLIE, AUSTRALIA (RNS) —A 
“traveling church” provided by the 
Trans-Australia Railway has brought re- 
ligious services for the first time to 350 
Christians living in virtual isolation 
along a 475-mile stretch of railroad cross- 
ing the desolate tableland in the west. 

C. E. B. Muschamps, Anglican bishop 
of Kalgoorlie, launched the Welfare Car, 
as it is officially called. He made it his 
headquarters on a ten-day trip to Deakin 
and back, visiting each of the tiny set- 
tlements along the route and compiling 
lists of Anglicans, Roman Catholics, Lu- 
therans, Greek Orthodox and others. 

Upon his return, Dr. Muschamp for- 
warded the lists of non-Anglicans to 
leaders of the communions involved. 
These officials will be given an oppor- 
tunity to make similar use of the Welfare 
Car on a rotation basis. 

The special railway coach has a chapel 
large enough for 12 worshipers, a small 
vestry that also is equipped for use as a 
surgery, two sleeping compartments with 
bath and shower, a kitchen with stove and 


refrigerator, and a living room with din- 
ing facilities. 

It can be carried by regular trains to 
any desired point along the route span- 
ning the tableland—which extends from 
here to Deakin, at the western boundary 
of South Australia, and abuts the south- 
ern edge of the Great Victoria Desert. At 
Deakin the car is shunted onto a siding 
where families and individuals can gath- 
er for worship, counseling, and medical 
and general welfare service. 

Dr. Muschamp found only about one- 
sixth of the residents along the route to 
be Anglicans. Most of the families are 
recent immigrants from Europe who be- 
long to the Greek Orthodox, Old Catho- 
lic, Roman Catholic, and Lutheran 
Churches. 

However, he reported, more than half 
of the people living along the line at- 
tended services, held by him on his trip, 
during which Holy Communion was cele- 
brated daily in the “traveling church.” 

On more than one occasion, the bishop 
said, a group of Greeks formed a choir 
for evening service, singing in their own 
tongue, and at one way station German 
children sang in their native language. 
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President Pusey Reports 
Gains in Religion 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass, (RNS)—Religion 
has achieved an era of new importance 
at Harvard University and the ministry 
is drawing “increasing numbers of men 
and women of promise” there, President 
Nathan M. Pusey said in his annual re- 
port. 

Student enrollment in Harvard Divin- 
ity School is at its highest in the school’s 
135-year history, he said, while church 
attendance on the campus has shown a 
sharp increase. 

Dr. Pusey noted that the increase in 
attendance at Memorial church, erected 
in 1932, has been registered since the 
appointment last year of George A. But- 
trick, former pastor of New York City’s 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian church, as 
chairman of the university’s board of 
preachers. 

NOTE: Dr. Pusey has restored the an- 

cient custom in which the President 

reads the Old Testament lesson in wor- 
ship at the Memorial Church.—Ebp1!rTors. 

“Tt is a source of great satisfaction,” 
Dr. Pusey said, “that the ancient centers 
of religious interest within the university 
are showing exciting new life and that the 
movement toward renewed interest in 
religion at Harvard is being watched over 
by men of outstanding knowledge, sin- 
cerity and faith. 


“Wtihin the university world, the indif- 
ference long accorded religion, when it 
seemed to have little to do with the ‘press- 
ing concerns of life,’ has been giving away. 
So, largely, has the hostility sometimes 
latterly visited upon religion, especially 
perhaps on Christianity. 

“A shift is coming. If it was only yes- 
terday that theology was simply ‘tolerated’ 
within universities as a harmless survival 
which it would be needlessly embarrassing 
to expunge, today it is almost universally 
acknowledged that the study of religion 
rightfully belongs, and that this is so be- 
cause religion’s concerns make valid 
claims upon us all.” 


Dr. Pusey said that in view of this 
changing attitude toward religion, “it be- 


Students Life Commitment 


This Declaration of Life Commitment was signed by many a student attending 
the 17th Student Volunteer Movement quadrennial conference in Athens, Ohio, 


recently: 


In response to God’s call in Jesus Christ, I commit my life and work 
to the ecumenical mission of his church. 


/ signed / 





THE MEANING OF THE DECLARATION 


A. The Student Volunteer Movement 
is a fellowship of Christian students who 
have committed themselves to God and 
to one another by a recorded declaration 
of purpose to devote their life work to 
the world mission of Christ’s church. 

B. This card presents you with the 
question of your relationship to the world 
mission of Christ’s church. Consideration 
of it should impel you to come to terms 
with the claim of God upon your life. 
You are asked to consider prayerfully 
this declaration of purpose. 

C. What does this declaration mean ? 


1. The world mission of Christ’s 
church is to proclaim Jesus Christ on all 
frontiers—geographical, social, economic, 
cultural—where he is not yet known and 
served and to call all men to believe in 
him as their Savior and serve him as their 
Lord. 

2. By signing this Declaration Card, 
you record an explicit dedication of your 
life work to the world mission. This de- 
cision is between you and God and other 
volunteers. It does not obligate you to 
any person or organization. For many, 
this dedication will be expressed in some 
one of the many forms of missionary en- 
deavor already developed. Others will 
forge new and creative expressions of 
comes even more important that the sub- 
ject be given expert attention within the 
university by scholars of the highest com- 
petence who can study theology fully be- 
cause they do so as committed men.” 








THIS SIMPLE PLAN SOLVES 
A GIVING PROBLEM 


This free booklet gives the simple plan of how, through 
your gift to Church Extension, you can also receive a safe, 
generous and assured income for life—beginning now. 
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this purpose. All are drawn together 
into the fellowship of the SVM. 

3. Within this Movement you can 
find strength in fellowship with a great 
number of students who have declared a 
like purpose, and you can join with them 
in advancing the world mission. The 
Movement seeks to introduce you to new 
experiments in mission work and en- 
deavors to encourage and support those 
who pioneer in completely new fields. 
Membership in the Movement lays upon 
you the obligation to begin your mission 
now. 

I ENLIST IN THE VOLUNTEERS’ 
FELLOWSHIP OF DISCIPLINE: 

a. To maintain a regular practice 
of worship and Bible study, alone, and 
in personal fellowship with other Chris- 
tians; 

b. To witness as a student on my 
campus and in my community to the 
redemptive, loving, personal and univer- 
sal Lordship of Jesus Christ; 

c. To enlist other students and youth 
for service in the ecumenical mission of 
the world church; 

d. To labor without ceasing for the 
unity of Christ’s church in mission; 

e. To prepare myself through se- 
rious study, professional training, sus- 
tained learning of historic and emerging 
patterns of the mission, and to support 
the mission by my prayers and gifts. 


HYMNBOOK EXCHANGE 


WANTED 
USA Hymnal, 75 copies. Robt. R. Wil- 
liams, Box 105, Belfield, N. Dak. 
Hymnal for Christian Worship, 60 copies. 
Don K. Campbell. Crossett, Ark. 
USA Hymnal, 75-100 copies at Natalia 
Community Presbyteran Church and 
75-100 at Pleasanton’s First Presbyterian. 
W. A. Engstrom, Natalia, Texas. _ 


USA Hymnal, 100 copies, Copeland 
church. A. Don Robb, 3d, Rt. 4, Box 

216, Athens, Ala. 

USA Hymnal, 50 copies, First church, 


Carlsbad, New Mexico. Willis E. Plapp, 
309 W. Shaw St. 


a) PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 
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Guidance for Effective Prayer 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for February 12, 1956 
Luke 18:1-14 


Are we satisfied with our prayer life? 
If sv, we more than others, need this les- 
son. If we are dissatisfied with our pray- 
er life, we will find something here to 
help us. 


I. The Unjust Judge, Luke 18:1-8 

1. Occasion of the Parable. In Luke 
18:1 we read that Jesus told them a 
parable to the effect that they ought al- 
ways to pray and not lose heart. The 
pronoun “them” refers naturally to the 
same audience to which he had been 
speaking in the 17th chapter. The Para- 
ble of the Unjust Judge comes then as a 
continuation of the discourse in 17 :20-37. 
We read there that on one occasion some 
Pharisees asked him when the Kingdom 
of God was coming. Jesus replied: ‘The 
kingdom of God is not coming with signs 
to be observed; nor will they say, ‘Lo, 
here it is,’ or ‘There’ for behold the king- 
dom of God is in the midst of you.” By 
this statement Jesus corrects the false 
idea of the Kingdom as a new political 
regime to be set up on some certain day 
and insists that it has already begun to 
grow in their midst. 

And yet there is a time when the King- 
dom will come with outward observa- 
tion; this will be the time of its final 
consummation, the time when Jesus him- 
self will usher in the perfected Kingdom 
in all of its splendor. But even this will 
come at a moment when it is not expected ; 
and when the Messianic judgment falls 
it will be on men who are occupied with 
their ordinary affairs (17:22-37). 

Jesus goes on to tell his auditors a 
parable to the effect that they ought al- 
ways to pray and not to lose heart. The 
application in vss. 7-8 indicates that he 
was referring chiefly to prayers for his 
own coming or for the consummation of 
the Kingdom. He was anticipating the 
time when Christian people would be dis- 
couraged, when it would seem to them 
that God would never answer their pray- 
ers for the coming of the Kingdom. The 
connection with the preceding paragraph 
is that, although the time of Christ’s 
return to deliver his people is hidden 
from them, they must not cease to pray 
for deliverance. To enforce this point, 
he told them the story of the unjust judge. 

2. The Parable. There are two char- 
acters in the parable—a judge and a 
widow. The character of the judge is 
delineated in a sentence—‘He neither 
feared God nor regarded man,” or as 
Moffatt translates it, he “had no rever- 
ence for God and no respect even for 
man.” Evidently he was using his office 
to line his pockets. One got “justice” in 
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his court if he could pay the price. In 
the same town there was a widow (the 
personification of defenceless in the an- 
cient East) who used to go and appeal to 
him for “justice against her opponent.” 
The judge took no interest in her appeal. 
How then was she to reach his ear and 
get some kind of redress? 

As Dr. Snowden once wrote: 

“Bribery or threats are the common 
ways of effecting such ends in the East, 
but this poor and frail widow could have 
no hope of such means. What could she 
do? She could persist in her coming to 
the judge and thrust herself upon him 
every day; she could weary and worry and 
annoy and pester him by her indominata- 
ble pertinacity until he would be tired 
and sick of her. As a wee mite of an 
insect can sting and irritate and harry 
the greatest beast and drive it to madness, 
so would she bother and vex and plague 
that lazy, corrupt judge until he would 
be glad to do anything to get rid of her. 
Day by day she would push her way 
through the crowd to his side with her 
noisy complaint and lamentation until 
he would attend to her case in sheer des- 
peration simply to hush her raucous ton- 
gue.” 

The judge remained adamant for a 
time, but at last said within himself that 
though he didn’t care a thing for either 
God or man, yet he would give her jus- 
tice, because she kept bothering him. He 
was afraid that otherwise she would wear 
him out or “give him a beating,” as the 
phrase literally means, by her continual 
coming. 

3. The Application of the Parable. 
Jesus drew his own application. He 
said, ““Hear what the unrighteous judge 
says. And will not God vindicate his 
elect who cry to him day and night?” 
Jesus, of course, does not mean to com- 
pare God with an unrighteous judge. It 
is an argument a fortiori, an argument 
from the less to the greater. If an un- 
just judge would yield to the importunity 
of an unknown widow who came and 
spoke to him at intervals, how much more 
will a just God be ready to reward the 
perseverance of his own elect, i.e., true 
believers who cry to him day and night. 

The next clause is obscure in the Greek. 
In the KJv it is translated, “though he 
bear long with them.” In the rsv it is 
translated as a question: “Will he delay 
long over them?” The answer comes in 
the next verse, “I tell you, he will vindi- 
cate them speedily.” According to some, 
“speedily” means, not “soon,” but “sud- 
denly” when it does come, as at the Deluge 
and the destructicn of Sodom. Others 
understand that he really acts speedily, 
even though it seems long to those who 
are suffering. ‘Do not ignore this one 


fact,” we read in II Peter 3:8 that “with 
the Lord one day is as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day. The 
Lord is not slow about his promise as 
some count slowness, but is forbearing 
toward you, not wishing that any should 
perish, but that all should reach repent- 
ance.” 

Jesus himself seems to recognize that 
God’s justice will seem long in coming, 
for, he asks, “Nevertheless, when the Son 
of man comes, will he find faith on 
earth?” The necessary faith, the faith 
in question, faith in Jesus as Lord and 
Savior, perhaps, or else the faith which 
perseveres in prayer. Jesus may have 
answered his own question in anticipa- 
tion in 17:26. Men generally will be 
absorbed in worldly pursuits and only a 
few will endure to the end. No doubt 
is expressed or implied as to the coming 
of the Son of Man, but only as to what 
he will find. 

Jesus spoke this parable “to the effect 
that they ought always to pray and not 
lose heart,” specially to pray for the 
consummation of the Kingdom of God. 
It would seem to be implied that we can 
hasten Christ’s coming by our prayers. 
But is it enough to pray for the return of 
Christ, the setting up of his Kingdom, 
the extension of his sway over the hearts 
of men, the deliverance of the oppressed ? 
Can a man pray sincerely for these great 
ends if he is not working at the same 
time that God’s will may be done on earth 
as it is in heaven? 

The obligation, however, is also a gen- 
eral one. It may have a specific applica- 
tion but there is no limit to the injunc- 
tion. Men “ought always to pray and 
not lose heart.” Jesus teaches us to be 
persistent in our prayers. There are 
some things that God cannot give us 
until we have prepared our hearts to 
receive them by persistent prayers. Such 
prayers are not a begging of God, but 
they are a proof of our own earnestness. 
As Dr. Snowden once remarked: 

“Importunity has power with God be- 
cause it is a state of receptivity that is 
one condition of answered prayer. It does 
not mean that we are going to tease and 
plague God until he hears us to get rid 
of us, but that we are going to plead with 
him for his blessing until our sincerity 
and deep earnestness appeal to him. Such 
importunity is often necessary in prayer, 
not for God’s sake, but for our sake: it 


is the condition which fits us for the bless- 
ing and draws it down upon us.” 


Many of our greatest desires demand 
time, patience, persistent search, long 
waiting, as conditions of their fulfillment. 

In what ways may we manifest our im- 
portunity to God? Can prayer compel 
God to give us what we want? Should 
one’s prayers be confined to “the things 
of the Spirit” or are we justified in pray- 
ing for material blessings? Does the 
fact that the universe is governed by law 
preclude prayer? Should one pray that 
God should violate a law which he has 
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established in order to give him an an- 
swer? If God fails to answer our prayer, 
should we give up praying? Or should 
we perhaps change our petition? Galileo, 
we read, went to the tomb of St. Anthony, 
intending to pray for money for himself, 
health for his children, and old age for 
his mother, but found himself asking, 
as he meditated on the life of the saint, 
for illumination of mind that he might 
confer some boon of new knowledge on 
mankind (Harsanyi in The Star Gazer, 
quoted in the Interpreters Bible, Vol. 
VIII) and this prayer was answered. 
God’s delaying in granting our petition 
may be due to our immaturity. 

ll. The Pharisee and the Publican, 

Luke 18:9-14 

The connection of this parable with 
the foregoing is confined to the circum- 
stance that both speak of effectual pray- 
er. But whereas the preceding relates 
primarily to the sufferer’s vindication 
this treats of the sinner’s prayer for par- 
don. It was spoken to a definite group 
of individuals who trusted in themselves 
that they were righteous, and set all 
others at nought, or as Moffatt suggestive- 
ly translates it, to “certain persons who 
were sure of their own goodness, and 
looked down upon every one else.” 

Two men, said Jesus, went up into the 
temple to pray: the one, a Pharisee, a 
member of the strictest religious sect in 
Palestine; the other, a publican or tax 
collector, who, because of his position 
had been excommunicated from the syna- 
gogue. The Pharisee stood (the usual 
posture) and “prayed thus with himself: 


Rush order for use 

with this week’s lesson 

The Prayer of a Modern Pharisee 
5¢ each; 12 for 25¢; 


50 or more, 1¢ each. 


‘God, I thank thee that I am not like 
other men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, 
or even like this tax collector. I fast twice 
a week [the law required only an annual 
fast, but the Pharisees made a virtue at 
certain seasons of fasting twice a week], 
I give tithes of all that I get [the law re- 
quired the tithing only of agricultural pro- 
duce].” 

In this prayer the Pharisee thanked 
God for two things: (1) For his own 
personal righteousness. There is no sug- 
gestion that he was wrong in his estimate 
of himself. It is to be noted, however, 
that he compares himself with his fel- 
lowmen, and not with God, and not even 
with the best of his fellowmen; and that 
his righteousness is couched in negative 
rather than in positive terms. (2) For his 
own personal devotion. He does more 
than the Law requires. 

But is it really a prayer? 
mentator remarks: 


One com- 


“It is a soliloquy with his own soul, a 
complacent recital of his own virtues for 
his own self-satisfaction, not fellowship 
with God, though he addresses God.” 

Says Dr. Plummer: 

“There is no prayer even in form; he 
asks God for nothing, being thoroughly 
satisfied with his present condition. And 
only in form is this utterance a thanks- 
giving; it is  self-congratulation. He 
glances at God, but contemplates him- 
self.” 


Ernest Fremont Tittle says he is a man 
characterized by self-righteousness, pseu- 
do-piety and arrogance. 

He is self-righteousness, 

ks . because he abstains from sins of 
the flesh and thinks this makes a righteous 
man. He is not pious, because he is ut- 
terly lacking in humility, but he thinks 
he is because he gives to God a formal rec- 
ognition. And being virtuous and pious 
in his own esteem he is arrogant toward 
others, condemning and despising anyone 
who does not conform to pharisaic stand- 
ards of behavior.” (The Gospel According 
to Luke, published by Harper and Broth- 
ers) 





1 N. 6th St. Richmond 19, Va. In marked contrast with the Pharisee’s 
prayer is that of the publican. He stood 
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afar off (from the altar), restrained by 
the sense of his unworthiness from draw- 
ing nigh to the Holy Place. He shrank 
even from lifting his eyes to heaven, but 
smote upon his breast and cried, “God 
be merciful to me a sinner.” As Dr, 
Snowden remarks: 

“Tt is one of the shortest prayers in the 
Bible, but it is an effective prayer that 
availed much. It breaks away from all 
traditional forms, pious phrases, and long- 
winded verbiage, and comes right to the 
point. It is a plain speech and a cry of 
the soul. It rings true with intense con- 
viction and sincerity. It is a jet shot out 
of a heart full of its sin and wanting only 
to unburden itself before God. 


“Two points stand out prominently in 
the prayer. First, the publican’s sense of 
sin. So far from having any sense of self- 
righteousness and pride, he could think 
of himself only as ‘a sinner.’ ... The other 
point in the prayer is his cry for mercy. 
He appeals to God, who alone can forgive 
sin, and throws himself wholly upon his 
grace.” 

The publican like the Pharisee, as Dr. 
Tittle points out, is a perennial figure; 


“ 


. the sinner who knows himself to 
be a sinner. And for him always there is 
hope. God can and does work amazing 
change in anyone, who, having no illusions 
about himself and no contempt for others, 
appeals humbly for a mercy that he feels 
he does not deserve.” 


Jesus declared that the publican went 
down to his house justified (i.e., accepted 
by God) rather than the other. Why? 
Because the latter prayer was real and 
the former was not; because God can- 
not find entrance to a proud and self- 
satisfied heart, but only to one that is 
lowly and senses its need: ‘For every 
one who exalts himself will be hum- 
bled, but he who humbles himself will be 
exalted.” 


Says Dr. Matthews: 


“The teaching of the parable is so per- 
fectly plain that it calls only for thought- 
ful meditation. The publican, a confessed 
and penitent sinner, who can only cry for 
mercy, is more acceptable to God, possesses 
more than God approves, than the Phari- 
see, performing all the duties of morality 
and religion according to the strict stand- 
ard of his strict sect, but lacking humility, 
devoid of the sense of needing anything 
more. The parable is an expanded form 
of Jesus’ teaching: ‘Blessed are the poor 
in spirit [i.e., those who are conscious 
of their spiritual need], for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.’” (Matthew 5:3). 

Does prayer have any value if it is 
not genuine? If it is a mere form? If 
it is addressed to men rather than to God. 
Have we any right to be thankful for our 
moral integrity? What are the marks 
of a righteous man? How may a man 
who is conscious of high character and 
good deeds keep himself humble? (Cf. 
I Cor. 3:4-7; 10:10-12; Mt. 23:23.) Is 
all humility praiseworthy? When is it 
praiseworthy? What is humility? Is it 
belittling ourselves or putting a true 
value upon ourselves ? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divt- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE PURE IN HEART. By W. E. Sang- 
ster. Abingdon Press, Nashville and New 
York. 254 pp., $4.50. 

With a combination of warm evan- 
gelical (small “e’”’) Christianity and 
sound scholarship, the author (minister 
of Westminster Central Hall, London) 
leads the reader in a fascinating and 
fruitful “anatomy of saintliness.”” While 
the book furnishes many interesting 
glimpses of individuals in whose lives 
apparently “glory ended what grace be- 
gan,” principal interest centers in the 
general characteristics of sainthood: the 
“fruit of the Spirit.” 

Although recognizing the validity of 
John Baillie’s contention that Reforma- 
tion thought estimates very lightly the 
“acquisition of holiness during this pres- 
ent life” (i.e., that we are not so much 
saved ‘‘from sinning” as “in sinning”), 
Dr. Sangster develops and richly docu- 
ments his basic thesis that man can at 
least strive to live perfectly in an im- 
perfect world. 

The author’s composite portrait of a 
saint will hardly result in a lawsuit, in 
your church or mine, for reproducing an 
exact likeness of a member; but any 
earnest Christian will be richly rewarded 
who pauses to study the pieces which 
make up the mosaic—those traits that 
somehow cause their possessors uncon- 
sciously to keep on “‘reminding people of 
Jesus Christ”! 

Duncan D. MacBryve. 
Winnetka, III. 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF ORIGI- 
NAL SIN. By H. Shelton Smith. Charles 
Scribner’s and Sons. 242 pp., $3.50. 

The doctrine of original sin, which 
theologians at the turn of the century 
regarded as outmoded, is back to the fore 
today, and is central in the thinking of 
our two most influential theologians— 
Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich. 

H. Shelton Smith, professor of Amer- 
ican Religious Thought in Duke Univer- 
sity, traces in this volume the changing 
conceptions of original sin in American 
thought from the 18th century through 
the present day. 

The Westminster Confession, whose 
doctrines prevailed in Colonial New Eng- 
land, as in America generally, teaches 
that human nature is thoroughly depraved 
as a consequence of Adam’s fall, and that 
God imputes the guilt of Adam’s sin to 
all his descendants. 

Objections to this doctrine began to ap- 
pear in New England during the Great 
Awakening (1738 on). Several genera- 
tions later came the Unitarian attack. To 
counter these attacks Jonathan Edwards 
and his followers (the New England 
School) introduced various modifications 
of the original doctrine, eventually aban- 
doning the doctrine of imputation, and 
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emphasizing human freedom and respon- 
sibility, holding meanwhile to the perver- 
sion of human nature occasioned by the 
sin of Adam. These modifications of the 
ancient doctrine were an important ele- 
ment in the disastrous breach of Presby- 
terianism—the old and New School divi- 
sion of 1837. 

Horace Bushnell (1802-1876) sought 
to meditate between Unitarianism, old- 
line Calvinism, and the New England 
School by arguing for hereditary deprav- 
ity on the one hand and on the other for 
man’s potentiality for good through the 
process of Christian nurture. 

The New Theology, influenced by evo- 
lutionary concepts, finally discarded the 
idea of original sin, and emphasized 
man’s inherent goodness and inevitable 
progress upward. For many of its lead- 
ing exponents—on the eve of World War 
I—the millenium seemed right around 
the corner. 

Walter Rauschenbusch (1861-1918), 
leading exponent of the so-called social 
gospel, groped after a more realistic view 
of man’s predicament, particularly after 
the outbreak of the war, but did not live 
to develop his growing insight. 

Niebuhr and Tillich, our most influen- 
tial theologians in the present day, dis- 
agree on some points, and leave some 
questions still unsolved (e.g., regarding 
man’s responsibility for sin which is 
nonetheless inevitable), but both agree 


that in man there is a fundamental bias 
to sin which can be fully explained only 
in terms of the doctrine of original sin; 
both agree further that the fall is to be 
understood as myth (containing essen- 
tial truth) rather than as historical fact. 

Dr. Smith’s book, growing out of his 
Stone Lectures at Princeton Seminary, 
will appeal only to theological minds, 
but for all such it will prove well worth 
the reading. As the author states: 

“In view of the present endeavor to re- 
vive the idea of original sin, it seems 
worthwhile to try to understand the his- 
torical changes through which the doctrine 
of original sin has passed in the course of 
the development of American theology.” 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Rediscovering the Church. George Laird 
Hunt. Association Press, N. Y. $3. 

Handbook of Indoor Games and Stunts. 
Darwin A. Hindman. Prentice-Hall, New 
York. $6.50. 

The Divine Liturgy. Greek Archdiocese, 
N. Y. No price listed. 

Pictures From the Upper Room, Inter- 
pretations by Albert E. Bailey & Walter 
L. Nathan. The Upper Room, Nashville. 
50¢, paper. 

Speak to the Earth. Ralph N. Helverson. 
Beacon Press, Boston. 75¢, paper. 

The Treasury of Charles H. Spurgeon. 
Introduction by Wilbur M. Smith. Fleming 
H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. 2.50. 

Luther: Letters of Spiritual Counsel. 
Edited by Theodore G. Tappert. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. $5.00. 
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CHANGES 

V. A. Venezia from Barboursville, W. 
Va., to Comfort, W. Va., Feb. 1. 

Palmer W. Deloteus, formerly of Spring- 
hill, La., has become minister of ed- 
ucation in the Parkway church, 3449 
Monterrey, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Fred O. Brewton, Jr., from Waco, Texas. 
to First church, Box 262, Bowie, Texas. 

F. R. Young from Malvern, Ark., to 
1003 Texas Ave., Texarkana, Texas. 

Thomas H. Parsons from Premont, 
Texas, to Box 325, La Feria, Texas. 

Arch McD. Tolbert, who has been as- 
sistant pastor of the St. Charles Avenue 
church, New Orleans, La., has become 
associate pastor of the same church. 

W. O. Harless, formerly executive of the 
Synod of Iowa, will be acting minister of 
the Kimberly, Wis., church for the next 
six months. 

John M. Wilson from Rolling Fork, 
Miss., to 3212 Murphy St., Bossier City, 
La. 

Paul W. Gess from Jewel Ridge, Va., 
to Grundy, Va. 

Paul Currie, who is just completing 
his work at Louisville Seminary, will be- 
come pastor Feb. 1 at Trinity church, 
Jonesville, La. 

Robert G. Balnicky from Ocean Drive, 
S. C., to the McCutchen Memorial church, 
Union, S. C. 

Percy A. Carter, Jr., formerly of Dixon, 
Ill., has begun his work as pastor of the 
new Negro church in Winston-Salem, 
N. C., as yet unnamed. 

Matthew A. McGowan from 
Branch, Ga., 
Mount, N. C. 

J. W. Hassell, who has been general 
secretary and stated clerk of Albemarle 
(N. C.) Presbytery, has become pastor of 
the Story Memorial and Siloam churches 
near Marion and Old Fort, N. C., respec- 
tively. 

Thomas M. Davis, Canal Street church, 
New Orleans, La., will be the new general 
secretary of Albemarle Presbytery, living 
in Greenville, N. C., effective at once. 


AUSTIN SEMINARY CHANGE 

Charles H. Johnson, Perkins School of 
Theology professor, will replace Edward 
B. Paisley as one of the lecturers at the 
Jan. 30-Feb. 3 md-winter lectures at Austin 
(Texas) Seminary. Dr. Paisley was forced 
to cancel his lectures on the advice of his 
physician. Dr. Johnson will speak on 
“The Bible in Christian Education—-A 
Correlative Approach.” 


DEATHS 

Pierre Maury, 65, widely known Re- 
formed leader of France, died Jan. 13, 
a day after returning from a trip to 
Morocco on behalf of the Federation of 
French Reformed Churches with Pastor 
Marc Boegner. Pastor Maury was the 
father of Philippe Maury of Geneva, 
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general secretary of the World Student 
Christian Federation. 

Bolling Hobson, 95, died in Roanoke, 
Va., Dec., 22. His entire ministry was 
within the Synod of Virginia, his last 
service at Elkton and Cross Roads, 1928- 
36. A son, J. Kemp Hobson, is a Presby- 
terian, U. S., missionary to the Belgian 
Congo. 

Mrs. Ernest Thompson, Charleston, W. 
Va., widow of the 1933 U. S. Assembly’s 
Moderator and mother of Ernest T. 
Thompson, OvTLooK co-editor, died sud- 
denly at her home Jan. 22. 

Mrs. John J. Heeren, 76, who spent 
33 years in educational work in China, 
died in Claremont, Calif., Jan. 13. 

Mrs. John G. Dunlop, 87, missionary to 
Japan for nearly 40 years, died Jan. 12 
in California. 


SPRUNT LECTURER, 1957 

Charles B. Templeton, Presbyterian, 
USA, director of evangelism, will be the 
James Sprunt Lecturer at Union Seminary 
in Virginia in 1957. The lecturers this 
year, Feb. 27-Mar. 3, will be James Hast- 
ings Nichols, Chicago; Markus Barth, 
Chicago; and Paul F. Barackman, New 
York. 


N. Z. MODERATOR 

Presbyterians in New Zealand have 
named John A. Allan as Moderator of the 
General Assembly succeeding D. N. Mac- 
Diarmid. Dr. Allan is president of the 
church’s “theological hall” or divinity 
school of Knox College in Dunedin. 


WORLD COUNCIL 

William K. Du Val, Presbyterian, USA, 
minister of Montclair, N.J., has been 
named administrative secretary of the 
World Council of Churches’ Division of 
Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees. 
His headquarters will be in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


HARVARD 

Georges Florovsky, prominent Russian 
Orthodox theologian of St. Vladimir’s 
Theological Seminary, New York, and 
also of Union Seminary (N.Y.), has been 
named professor of church history at 
the Harvard Divinity School. Father 
Florovsky fled his native Russia in 1920 
to escape the Communist regime. 


DCEs 


Sara O’Kelley from Westfield, N. C., to 
Box 382, Aliceville, Ala. 


MODERATOR’S ITINERARY 





PRESBYTERIAN, U. S. 

J. McDowell Richards, Columbia Semi- 

nary, Decatur, Ga. 

Feb. 5, Kingsport, Tenn., a.m., Waverly 
Road; p.m., Kingsport convocation, 
First church. 

Feb. 6, King College, Bristol. 

Feb. 10-12, Lexington, Ky., Feb. 10, Mod- 
erator’s Dinner; Feb. 12, First church. 

Feb. 19, Wilmington, N. C., a.m., Pear- 
sall church; p.m., First church 200th 
anniversary. 

Feb. 22, Ruston, 
Assn. 

Feb. 24-26, Huntington, W. Va., Feb. 24, 
laymen’s dinner; Feb. 26, a.m., First 
church; p.m., Beverly Hills church, 
citywide Presbyterian service. 

Mar. 4, Dallas, Texas, First church cen- 
tennial service. 

Mar. 5, Austin, Texas, Seminary. 

Mar. 11, Brookhaven, Miss. 

Mar. 18, a.m., Venice, Fla.; p.m., Whit- 
field Estates church, Sarasota. 

Mar. 20, Aiken, S. C. 

Mar. 23, Hampden-Sydney, Va., inaugura- 
tion of President Jos. C. Robert. 

Mar. 25, Clarkston, Ga. 


La., River Laymen’s 





FLORA MACDONALD 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
An Accredited Four-Year Liberal 


B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 
Christian Education for Christian 


MarsSHALL Scotr Woopson, President 
“4 Superior College for Superior Students” 


COLLEGE 


Arts College 


Living and Service 








DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Early Application is Essential 
Freshman Class Limited to 250 


Selection, beginning February first, made from 
approximately 600 applications 


Apply Now—Davidson College, Admissions Office, Davidson, N. C. 








Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 





Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian, Accred- 
ited by Association of American Universities, South- 
ern Associaton, National Association of Schools of 
Music, American Association of University Women, 
American Medical Association, etc. Charges average 
$370 per semester for tuition, fees, room, board, 
and may be met in part by self-help. Address 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 
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